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MUST GO! 



EVERYTHING THAT Shipley's rab¬ 
ble touch is turning rotten. 

The government finally admit¬ 
ted that its hated social respon¬ 
sibility code is officially dropped. 

Now it's offspring, the work- 
for-dole scheme, is bombing. 
There are actually fewer people 
on work schemes than when it 
was introduced. 

Community groups are avoid¬ 
ing it like the plague. 

Changing the Resource Man¬ 
agement Act so it's easier for busi¬ 
ness to pollute has been put off. 

Corporatising the roads is 
now on the back burner. The list 
goes on. 

But most people are seeing 
all this back-peddling for exactly 
what it is - a desperate ploy by an 
increasingly divided and unstable 
government to stay in power. 

The divisions in government 
are opening wider because they 
can't agree what to do as the 
economy goes belly up and their 
popularity plummets. 

Act says it'll pull the plug on 
the government in February 
if there aren't more tax cuts. 
National has ruled out tax cuts 
because it says they'll make the 
recession deeper. 

They won't be able to reach 
agreement either, not with Tau 

• To page 3 
















I WHAT 
THEY 
SAID 

"I'd rather be living in a 
country with a decent 
defence force 

■ Defence minister 
MAX BRADFORD wants 
a third frigate more 
than health, education 
or welfare 

"It's designed to kill 
other people." 

■ Unnamed SENIOR 
ARMY OFFICER tells 
consultant Clare Burton 
what the "defence 
force" is for 

"Women's role tradi¬ 
tionally has been to 
nurture, care and keep 
hold of the family." 

■ The same OFFICER 

"The female part of 
me wants to give the 
money, but the political 
part of me says: 'Wait a 
minute'." 

■ Canadian Tory MR 
SHAUGHNESSEY COHEN 
on pay equity 

"If ever there was a 
way for New Zealand¬ 
ers to have a stake in a 
sound property invest¬ 
ment, this is it." 

■ NEWSPAPER AD for 
the government's lat¬ 
est asset sale, Capital 
Properties 

"One of Gorbachev's 
fears was that privatisa¬ 
tion in Russia would 
mean state assets would 
be handed over to a few 
billionaires. At the time, 

I put that down to his 
lack of understanding 
of privatisation. He was 
proved right." 

■ British ex-chancellor, 
NORMAN LAMONT 

"Rock music has always 
been erroneously 
blamed for social prob¬ 
lems such as suicide 
and drug abuse. It's 
time to realise where 
the true responsibilities 
lie: with Government 
policies that promote 
despair and poverty." 

■ Letter to the Herald 
from INGRID JOACHIM 
after Christian Heritage 
called for a ban on US 
rockers Marilyn Manson 


Blood on their hands 


A TINY article appeared 
in the NZ Herald on Oc¬ 
tober 3, reporting a visit 
by Jenny Shipley to a 
Blenheim aircraft work¬ 
shop. 

Safe Air Ltd, an Air 
NZ subsidiary, had won a 
contract to overhaul two 
skyhawks for the Indone¬ 
sian air force. 

It also reported con¬ 
cerns of the East Timor 
Independence Commit¬ 
tee that the jets could be 
used against “dissident 
regions”. But the short 
article left you none the 
wiser why. 

In July 1975, the Left- 
wing Fretilin Party won 
an election in the former 
Portuguese colony of East 
Timor. They wanted inde¬ 
pendence. 

Indonesia invaded and 
overthrew the govern¬ 
ment in December. There 


were rich oil-fields, you 
see, just off the Timorese 
coast. 

A Left-wing govern¬ 
ment might also have 
given ideas to Indone¬ 
sians, suffering under Su¬ 
harto’s brutal dictatorship 
themselves. 

In July this year, the In¬ 
donesian military invited 
the world’s media to see 
the long-awaited start of 
“troop withdrawals” from 
East Timor. 

Pictures of 400 sol¬ 
diers boarding troop ships 
were beamed obediently 
around the world. Then, 
off camera, thousands of 
troops slipped back in. 

At the end of Septem¬ 
ber, they launched a huge 
offensive. The aim, said 
Portuguese news agency 
Lusa, was the “annihila¬ 
tion” of resistance. 

Up to 200,000 Timor¬ 


ese have been killed or 
starved to death under 
Indonesia’s military 
rule. Their language is 
suppressed in schools, 
they’re excluded from 
jobs, torture and rape by 
Indonesian forces are 
commonplace. 

Skyhawk jets have 
been used to pound de¬ 
fenceless villages with 
incendiary bombs. 

But is the government 
concerned that the up¬ 
graded skyhawks will help 
the Indonesian military 
kill more East Timorese? 

Not at all. The Nation¬ 
al government, like the 
Coalition before it and 
Labour before that, have 
helped train the Indone¬ 
sian armed forces to do 
the job. 

On October 2, Jenny 
Shipley said Safe Air was 
doing “an outstanding 


East Timor 
solidarity 

Protest against Na¬ 
tional's continued 
support of genocide 
for profit: 

■ Auckland rally: 
Friday November 
13, QE II Square 
from 5.30pm 

■ Christchurch 
public meeting: 
Thursday Novem¬ 
ber 12, CORSO, 

206 Barbadoes St, 
7.30pm 

■ Dunedin lunch¬ 
time concert & 
speakers: Thursday 
November 12, Octa¬ 
gon, 12 noon 


Olficial inlormation 


Repressive 
regime exposed 


POLITICIANS AND the me¬ 
dia howled without out¬ 
rage about the handful of 
workers in government 
departments caught sell¬ 
ing personal information 
to debt collectors. 

But what was their re¬ 
sponse to plans by another 
government agency to 
collect personal informa¬ 
tion on nearly every adult 
in the country and make 
it available in a far more 
systematic way and on a 
far larger scale? 

The government is cur¬ 
rently planning to store 
a digital photograph of 
every driver on computer 
as part of a new drivers’ 
licence. 

Police, who’ve got doz¬ 
ens of surveillance cam¬ 
eras around the country, 
will be able to tap into 
this computer. They will 
need a warrant, at least to 
start with. 


In Britain, Scotland 
Yard is testing a system 
at the moment where 144 
police cameras are linked 
to a computer database 
of “criminals” stored on a 
council computer. 

It can scan 150 faces at 
a time, match them with 
the stored photos and flash 
up their name, address, 
date of birth... 

Stand Up New Zealand 
spokesperson Neil King 
says: “With the computer 
system the government 
has bought and the soft¬ 
ware available, the digital 
photograph is nothing less 
than a surveillance tool.” 

Just a law change away 
is an internal passport, 
where the police could 
monitor our whereabouts, 
and control our comings 
and goings if they saw fit. 

And the media and 
politicians? They were 
silent on that one. 


HERE'S A vile govern¬ 
ment which, according 
to Amnesty Interna¬ 
tional, is carrying out 
systematic horrors. 

It’s just the sort of 
regime against which Bill 
Clinton might urge air 
strikes, or against which 
Jenny Shipley might vol¬ 
unteer frigates to enforce 
trade sanctions. 

The Amnesty report 
says this country’s police 
forces and its criminal 
and legal systems have 
“a persistent and wide¬ 
spread pattern of human 
rights abuses”. 

“Across the country 
thousands of people are 
subject to sustained and 
deliberate brutality at the 
hands of police officers.” 

“Cruel, degrading and 
sometimes life threaten¬ 
ing methods continue to 
be a feature of the crimi¬ 
nal justice system.” 

Amnesty says that the 
death penalty is often 
“enacted in vengeance, 
applied in an arbitrary 
manner, subject to bias 


because of the defend¬ 
ant’s race or economic 
status”. 

So where should the 
cruise missiles be aimed? 
The damning report is on 

It's not 
sporting 

SIDAL MOOR High School 
in England shows what 
happens when private 
companies get involved 
in school sponsorships. 

JD Sports donated 
$290,000 to the school, 
supposedly with no 
strings attached. But JD 
Sports is now the "sole 
supplier" of PE gear to 
the school, so the 1,000 
parents have to spend an 
average of $370 at JD's 
shops - $370,000 in all. 

The company's name 
appears on the college's 
letterheads, gym and 
sports uniforms. 

One parent says: "The 
school has just become 
a huge advertising bill¬ 
board." 


DONATIONS - Thanks to: 

Kiwi kids song, $100; Leo B $10; Dave W 
$ 120 . 

TOTAL $230.00 

Please send donations to: SOCIALIST WORKER, 
BOX 13-685, AUCKLAND 
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what we think 


Labour 
lines us up 



STATE TENANT Richard Waimotu and supporters rally outside his 
home at 154 Mahia Rd, Manurewa on October 27. 


Richard is one of three members of the State Housing Action 
Coalition (SHAC) facing eviction after being on partial rent strikes 
for the last five years. 

All are refusing to pay more than 25% of their income in rent. 
All are rallying supporters to beat back any eviction. And all of 
them are still in their homes. 

Housing NZ made a $122 million profit last year. Its market rents 
have created massive misery. 

SHAC members have refused deals from Housing NZ that would 
see them better off individually but leave market rents in place. 

Join the rent strike, and support SHAC tenants fighting for af¬ 
fordable housing for all. 

• Phone SHAC chair Peter Hughes, (025) 989 409 or 634 3984 

Teachers can beat bulk 
funding and Labeur, tee 


LABOUR IS gearing up to lay 
into ordinary people when it 
takes over the reins of gov¬ 
ernment. We can turn that 
around. 

Last month, Labour announced 
a small tax rise for the rich to boost 
social spending by $334 million. 

Helen Clark said that the mes¬ 
sage from below carried by the 
Anglican Hikoi, that "enough is 
enough", prompted the rise. 

But unemployment is on the 
increase, pushing up the welfare 
bill. Bad health will rise along with 
it, putting more pressure on the 
health system. Children will be hit, 
stretching schools further. 

Labour admits that the $334 
million won't even cover the paltry 
promises they made in 1996. In the 
face of economic crisis, it won't 
even keep things as they are. 

This month, the news broke 
that the economy is continuing 
its downward slide. The predicted 
budget deficit for next year has 

Sbipley out 

• From page 1 

Henare’s Mauri Pacific Party 
sharing power with the racist 
Act Party. 

Henare wants compulsory 
Maori language in schools. Act’s 
Richard Prebble spluttered his 
outrage that a waiata was sung 
in Parliament to mark the Ngai 
Tahu treaty settlement - which 
Act voted against. 

Shipley’s popularity is now 
at an all-time low. Last month, 
it fell from 51% to 35%, adding 
to the paralysis. 

The crumbling of this nasty 
government gives all of us who’ve 
suffered and suffered under 14 
years of more-market policies a 
huge window of opportunity. 

Which policies have hit you 
hard? Get together with others. 
Get out on the streets. Organise 
protests. Strike for your demands. 

Because now we can force 
them to back-peddle a whole 
lot more and bring them down 
even sooner. 


doubled to $1.5 billion. 

"The surplus has gone", said 
Clark. "The cupboard is bare." 
And she was clear who should 
bear the cost. 

It's not the businesspeople 
whose decisions created the slump. 
She says that Labour will place its 
emphasis supporting industry and 
new businesses. It's the rest of us. 

Clark claims that supporting 
business will build the economy 
and "will fund our needs as a 
society". 

Labour is telling the same lie as 
it did in 1984. From 1984 to 1990, 
the Labour government cut taxes 
on the rich in half. They cut tax for 
businesses by a quarter. 

But this didn't build a "sound 
economy". For the majority they 
brought only user-pays, GST, de¬ 
regulation, privatisation and record 
unemployment. 

Meeting our needs as a society 
will never come by supporting busi¬ 
ness. It will come by taking back 
what the rich have taken from us 
over the last 14 years, and longer. 

The Alliance talks more about 
this. But they don't look to the 
force which can achieve it. 

It's protests, strikes and oc¬ 
cupations that force business to 
pay higher wages and force the 
government to tax the rich more 
to lift social spending. 

The Alliance looks instead to 
seats in Parliament alongside La¬ 
bour. That's why they've drifted 
Right. 

Labour is lining up to fight on the 
bosses' side. Education spokesper¬ 
son Trevor Mallard warned teachers 
who strike to defend public educa¬ 
tion from bulk funding that: "A 
strike's a strike, and I'm certainly not 
prepared to endorse that". 

Left to themselves. Labour will 
serve the rich again. But the Hikoi 
nudged them into raising the their 
taxes slightly. 

When we unite and fight in ear¬ 
nest, we can create a real alterna¬ 
tive to the market, and Labour. 

We can begin to build a society 
that uses the vast wealth and re¬ 
sources that already exist to meet 
our needs for real. 


LABOUR HAS told teachers 
that the way to defend educa¬ 
tion is to channel their energy 
into dumping the government 
at the next election. Don't 
believe it. 

The extra $334 million in so¬ 
cial spending recently promised 
by Labour is all accounted for 
already. None of it is ear-marked 
to fix the crisis in schools. 

Labour is not supporting 
those who are fighting to de¬ 
fend public education. Instead, 
Labour’s turned around and 
attacked them. 

Spokesperson Trevor Mallard 
slammed the teachers at Pa- 
kuranga College and St Peter’s 
College who walked off the job 
over bulk funding. 

Despite the depth of student 
support, seen in the student 
walkout at Mountain View High 
and the student-led campaign 
against bulk funding at Green 
Bay in September, Mallard 
claimed that strikes were “unfair 
to students”. 

He called for striking teachers 
to have their pay docked. 


He backed up his call to vote 
Labour by saying “there’s not a 
lot teachers can do” against bulk 
funding themselves. That’s a lie. 

But funding was proposed in 
1988 - by the Labour govern¬ 
ment. National introduced it as 
a “trial” in February, 1992. 

In July 1992, they announced 
compulsory bulk funding for all 
senior teachers. In 1995, they 
announced $30 million to lure 
schools into it. Last May, this was 
bumped up by $230 million. 

But today, after ten years of 
bullying and bribing, just 17% of 
schools are bulk funded. 

This isn’t thanks to Labour. 
They’ve been warming the op¬ 
position benches in Parliament 
since 1990. 

It’s thanks to the dozens of 
wildcat strikes and nationwide 
stoppages, the withdrawal of 
goodwill and curriculum boy¬ 
cotts - by teachers. 

They’ve stopped bulk fund¬ 
ing. They’ve blunted National’s 
attacks. Now teachers must pre¬ 
pare to beat Labour, too. 

• More on bulk funding, p. 9 
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international 


A top class victory in France 



FRENCH STUDENTS have learned they can shape the future 


THE HALF a million French high 
school students who took to the 
streets on October 15 and shook 
the government have scored a 
huge victory. 

They have forced the govern¬ 
ing Socialist Party coalition (like 
our Labour Party) to invest $1.25 
billion in their deteriorating 
school system. 

The protests were not headed 
by any established organisations. 
Young people, 16,17 and 18 
year-olds, none older and many 
younger, threw up organisations 
themselves. 

The movement was chaotic, 
sometimes confused, and often 
confusing. But that was over¬ 


shadowed by the sheer energy, 
confidence, joy and inventiveness 
of the young school students. 

In classrooms and corridors 
they discussed what was hap¬ 
pening. News travelled on the 


grapevine, from class to class, 
school to school. 

Everywhere there were de¬ 
bates and discussions, starting 
from the immediate problems 
in school but leading to wider 


issues. 

No one told the students how 
to organise, but they created and 
learned fast. Delegates were 
elected in class meetings, general 
assemblies were held. 

No one knows where the 
movement will end up. On Oc¬ 
tober 22, tens of thousands of 
superannuitants were inspired to 
copy their younger counterparts 
and take to the streets, demand¬ 
ing an increase in pensions. 

It could all subside. But what¬ 
ever happens hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of young people have 
been radicalised, getting a taste 
of their own power and learning 
that they can shape the future. 


French lessons 


Latin America ravaged 


HOW DID they do it? PAUL Mc- 
GARR was in Paris and wrote 
what he saw: 

^Just after 10am, a small 
group of young students is 
gathered outside the Mon¬ 
taigne school in Paris. Virginie 
and Pierre, both 17 year-olds, 
explain. 

"We were on strike on Mon¬ 
day and again on Tuesday. Today 
we're trying to get everyone out 
to go to the demonstration this 
afternoon," says Virginie. 

"Allegre [the education min¬ 
ister] sent a questionnaire last 
year and people wrote what 

It could 
happen here 

IT'S A Standard line from Right¬ 
wingers and pessimists that "it 
could never happen here" 

- "the French are different". 

But that’s a lie. New Zea¬ 
land has seen massive youth 
movements before. More 
young people took to the 
streets against the Vietnam 
War per head of population in 
New Zealand than anywhere 
else in the world. 

Young people today are 
disillusioned and angry. In the 
last six weeks, there have been 
two strikes by secondary stu¬ 
dents against bulk funding. 

It came out of the blue in 
France. The same could hap¬ 
pen here. 


they felt about the problems, 
but nothing happened," she 
adds. 

Pierre, laughs: "They talk 
about 1968 [when students 
sparked a great strike move¬ 
ment]. Well, it's not that yet. But 
if this continues, who knows!" 

"We must do something. We 
need more equality in society." 

Those outside the school 
grow worried there are not 
more with them. Clemence, 
Virginie and others decide it's 
time to do something. 

They march into the school. 
A few minutes later they re- 
emerge, smiling. Behind them 
flows a great surge of their 
school mates. 

What happened? "We went 
in and told them there were no 
classes today, we have to strike 
and demonstrate and show 
solidarity I" 

A sheet of cloth is found, some 
sticks and a can of spray paint. 
"Montaigne on strike," proclaims 
the newly made banner. 

People march off down the 
street, taking over the road. The 
Montaigne students chant in¬ 
sistently, in rhyme, "Avec nous! 
Dans la rue!" which means 
"Come with us! In the street!". 

In their tour of local schools 
- a flying picket - many more 
students are pulled out of the 
classrooms and a group of much 
younger schoolchildren, out on 
a trip, cheer as we pass. 

Some returned the clenched 
fist salutes.’ 


THE DISASTER which has hit 
Central America is of truly awful 
proportions. 

Over 10,000 people are known 
to have died already in the wake 
of Hurricane Mitch which dev¬ 
astated Honduras, large parts of 
Nicaragua and other neighbour¬ 
ing countries. 

At least two million people 
are refugees and the death toll 
is likely to soar as starvation and 
disease set in. 

But this is not simply a natural 
disaster. Some 70% of the popu¬ 
lation were living below official 
subsistence levels even before 
the hurricane. Yet both Hondu¬ 
ras and Nicaragua are rich in 
resources and have fertile land. 

Western bankers 

The region has been devas¬ 
tated by the crippling burden of 
debt. This year, Honduras and 
Nicaragua have paid $2.4 million 
every day in interest to the bank¬ 
ers and the Western governments 
which back them. 

Some 80% of Honduras’ total 
annual income goes to paying 
debts. 

The $250 million debt pay¬ 
ments made by Honduras already 
this year are enough to repair 
all the damage to the capital, 
Tegucigalpa. 

But debt is only one part of 
the pillages Central America has 
been subjected to. 

World powers, above all the 
US, and multinational businesses 


have played a key role in reduc¬ 
ing the region to poverty. 

US president Bill Clinton 
pledged some $50 million this 
month to aid for Central Ameri¬ 
ca. He sent some 600 US military 
personnel to help with disaster 
relief. 

Compare this to 1985 when 
the US had 7,000 troops in Hon¬ 
duras alone. The reason was 
simple and brutal. 

Tlie US was terrified that the 
1979 revolution in neighbouring 
Nicaragua could threaten its in¬ 
terests across Central America. 

Ronald Reagan, then US 
president, wanted to destroy the 
Left-wing Sandinista regime in 
Nicaragua. 

The US imposed a savage 
economic blockade on Nicaragua 
and helped create a Right-wing 
terrorist force known as the Con¬ 
tras , based in Honduras. 

War 

The war against the Sandi- 
nistas wrecked the Nicaraguan 
economy. Before the hurricane, 
half of all Nicaraguans had no ac¬ 
cess to clean water or sanitation. 

In 1990, US president George 
Bush gave more to the Contras 
than Clinton is now pledging in 
aid for the whole region. 

The US has always used the 
most barbarous methods to en¬ 
sure its domination in Central 
America. The legacy of that is a 
key factor behind the catastroph¬ 
ic impact of the hurricane. 
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economy in crisis 


World economy Splits at the tOP, 

teeters solution from bolow 



OVERPRODUCTION IS the problem behind the 
global crisis 


"IT'S GOING to feel 
pretty bad." 

That’s the opinion 
of National Mutual’s 
chief economist, David 
Corby, looking ahead 
for the next 12 months. 

The global crisis is now 
spreading to the heart of 
the world economy - the 
United States. The US 
trade deficit surged to a 
record high of $31.6 bil¬ 
lion in August. 

National Mutual 
is forecasting that the 
slowing US economy 
will slide into recession 
next year. 

This would push the 
world into another de¬ 
pression like the 1930s. 

National Mutual was 
one of the first forecast¬ 
ers to predict the sever¬ 
ity of the Asian crisis 
last year. 

ITe United States is 
the third biggest market 
for New Zealand ex¬ 
porters after Australia 
and Japan. Japan’s re¬ 
cession is also showing 
little sign of easing. 

News of the worsen¬ 
ing state of the Ameri¬ 
can economy came 
after London-based 
economic forecasters 
Barclay Capital predict¬ 
ed that Britain would 
also slide into recession 
next year. 

Britain is the fourth 


largest export market 
for New Zealand busi¬ 
nesses. 

The deepening glo¬ 
bal crisis is the fourth 
since the 1970s, but it 
will almost certainly be 
worse than the others. 

Each of the slumps 
have been down to the 
same problem. Pro¬ 
market economists call 
it overcapacity, global 
market saturation or 
glut. Marxists call it 
overproduction. 

This problem is built 
into capitalism itself. Un¬ 
der the market, compa¬ 
nies competing in the 
race for profits each try to 
expand their production 
to outdo their rivals. 

Investors pour in 
funds as the economy 
grows and profits seem 
limitless. But eventually 
production outstrips the 
ability of the majority of 
people to buy. 

Suddenly, companies 
are forced to lay off 
workers or close down. 
This cuts spending pow¬ 
er further and drives the 
economy into recession. 
This is what is happening 
worldwide today. 

The insanity of the 
market is that the over¬ 
whelming majority a 
forced to go without 
because too much has 
been produced. 


DEBATES ARE raging 
inside the New Zealand 
ruling class over how 
to fix the worsening 
economy. 

Some argue that the 
answer is more of the 
market and that New 
Right economic theories 
are correct. 

Others disagree. They 
say that now more in¬ 
tervention is needed to 
stimulate the economy. 
The government should 
spend and invest more, 
funded by higher taxes 
or borrowing. 

These people are start¬ 
ing to look back to the 
theories of the famous 
pre-war economist, John 
Maynard Keynes, for so¬ 
lutions. 

No answer 

But none of the rul¬ 
ing elite, who all uphold 
capitalism in one form or 
another, have the answer. 
That will only come when 
it’s imposed on them 
from below. 

The bosses’ National 
Business Review nailed 
its flag to the mast on 
October 30: “We believe 
fervently in an open- 
market economy based 
on individual choice and 
lower taxes.” 

Roger Kerr, executive 
director of the Roundta¬ 
ble, is equally adamant: 
“Government cannot 
direct investment better 
than private entrepre¬ 
neurs.” 

And the chief execu¬ 
tive of the Employers 
Federation, Steve Mar¬ 
shall, agrees. 

“Excessive taxation 
removes opportunities 
for economic and em¬ 
ployment growth”, he 
says. “Spending must be 
reduced.” 

But Labour’s finance 
spokesperson, Michael 
Cullen, insists: “The mar¬ 


ket system cannot deliver, 
at least by itself.” 

“Borrowing in order 
to fund infrastructure and 
other developments that 
fund higher growth” may 
be needed. 

Even National is 
backing away from pure 
free market solutions. 
“There will be no more 
tax cuts”, says treasurer 
Bill Birch. Drastic spend¬ 
ing cuts “might have a re¬ 
cessionary effect on the 
economy”, adds Jenny 
Shipley. 

NZ Herald columnist 
Colin James commented: 
“A whiff of Keynes has 
wafted in [to govern¬ 
ment] through the back 
door.” 

The Manufactur¬ 
ers Federation and the 
Reserve Bank are both 
swinging between more 
market and more inter¬ 
vention. 

But all the advocates 
of more government in¬ 
tervention have one thing 
in common. The inter¬ 
vention they’re talking 
about is aimed at helping 
business. 

Labour 

Labour’s industry 
policy promises invest¬ 
ment of $200 million to 
help fix the economy. The 
money will be handed out 
to selected bosses. 

But why shouldn’t the 
government intervene to 
help workers and ben¬ 
eficiaries who are being 
hit the hardest by the 
economic crisis? 

This won’t happen 
unless it is demanded 
by a mass working class 
movement determined 
to fight back. 

But the splits that have 
developed within the rul¬ 
ing class are putting this 
possibility on the agenda. 
Our rulers are weaker 
when they can’t agree 


among themselves. 

Their right to rule 
is taking an ideologi¬ 
cal hammering, as the 
economy is sliding deeper 
into crisis and they don’t 
have a solution. 

And the fact they’re 
talking about government 
intervention to help busi¬ 
ness will make it seem 
more reasonable to some 
workers to take up the 
demand of intervention 
to save jobs, raise wages, 
or shorten the working 
week. 

If demands like these 
were won, capitalists 
would try and move their 
wealth overseas. Work¬ 
ers would then have to 
demand regulations to 
stop the movement of 
finance. 

Foundations 

Because investors lie 
about such matters, work¬ 
ers would have to push 
for the nationalisation of 
the big banks. 

This would create 
enormous hostility and 
workers would need to 
take to the streets and 
strike to defend them¬ 
selves. In the process, 
new structures would 
be thrown up - as they 
have been in every major 
workers’ struggle. 

These could become 
the foundations of a so¬ 
ciety run on a completely 
different basis, a society 
controlled co-operative¬ 
ly by elected workers’ 
committees, planned 
democratically not ruled 
arbitrarily, to meet hu¬ 
man needs not profit, for 
the benefit of the major¬ 
ity not the tiny few. 

The market and its 
cycle of boom and slump 
would be overthrown. 
That’s the solution to 
economic crisis that the 
ruling class will never 
come up with. 
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Socialism 98 


CHANGING 

THE WORID 

Solufions lojo 
system in crisis 



^ A weeka l^ocialist debate hosted 

by the ^ ^^A/orkers Organisation 


November 28-29 

(Sirt^n) 9.30nii-S.30|im. 
W.E.A. Hall, 131 Williamson 
Avo, Ponsonby, AUCKLAND. 



TOPICS FOR OISCUSSION 

★ Cracks in the market: Capitalism’s crisis of legitimacy 

★ Voices from the trenches: activists speak about 
union, campus, Maori & housing struggles 

★ Students & the education factory 

★ Why bother about art in a mad world? 

★ What will Labour do as the world slides into crisis? 

★ What would a just society look like? 

★ The politics of drugs 

★ Racism: Where did it come from and how can it 
be ended? 

★ Building the party: Capitalist crisis and socialist 
organisation 

★ The biology of freedom 

★ What’s happened to the fight for women’s rights? 

★ Globalisation: Fact and fantasy 

★ Was World War II a war for democracy? 

★ A society divided: How much class have you got? 

★ Workers & revolution: 150 years since the 
Communist Manifesto 


SOCIALISM 98 REGISTRATION FORM (please use BLOCK CAPITALS) 


Name. 

Address.. 


Phone. Union/Campus. 

★ Tm a member of a Socialist Workers Organisation branch or campus club 

★ Tm affiliated to another political group (name) 


■ Book now 
for limited 
spaces. For more 
information, 
phone Grant 
(09) 636 2098. 


★ I enclose registration fee for ★ both days $15 ★ Sat/Sun (delete one) $10 
(includes dinner on Saturday evening) 

★ I want to apply for a reduction/waiver (delete one) of the fee due to poverty 

★ I need to be billeted (free) 

★ I require the creche (free) for.child/ren aged.(must apply before Nov 8) 


Post to Socialism 98, Box 13-685, Auckland 


whciC socialist 




The media 



LEFT-WING ACADEMIC Noam 
Chomsky has been on a 
speaking tour of New Zea¬ 
land this month. 

He’s been saying some of 
the things that socialists say 

- like, the “free press” isn’t 
really free. 

In fact most of the time, 
the press, TV news and other 
media play the role that Karl 
Marx described last century 

- as “hired prize fighters” for 
the ruling class. 

They present strikers as 
“greedy” or violent, but lay¬ 
offs are said to be necessary 
to “stay competitive”. 

In general, the media paint 
a picture of the world that 
suits the interests of the busi¬ 
nesses and institutions that 
run society. 

One reason for this is 
that the media themselves 
are massive corporations run 
for profit. One company, INL, 
controls nearly half the circu¬ 
lation of daily papers in New 
Zealand. 

It also owns most of the 
free “community” papers. Of 
the other half, most are con¬ 
trolled by Wilson & Horton. 

Above all, the bosses who 
own and control the media 
are concerned with making 
a profit - and that means 
making sure the advertising 
money rolls in. 

Advertisers want a “prod¬ 
uct” that paints their com¬ 
pany - and the market - in a 
good light. 

More than anything else, 
advertisers hate controversy. 
It gets in the way of influ¬ 
encing people to buy their 
product. That’s why most of 
the news doesn’t challenge 
the status quo. 

In New Zealand, the gov¬ 
ernment doesn’t censor sto¬ 
ries it doesn’t like or pass laws 
to restrict journalists. Instead, 
the media are usually relied 
on to censor themselves. 

In 1990, TVNZ screened 
a documentary called “For 
the Public Good”. It exposed 
secret deals between the La¬ 
bour government and its big 
business backers. 

But the government de¬ 
nounced the programme. 
Prime minister Geoffrey 


Palmer warned it would dam¬ 
age New Zealand’s financial 
reputation. 

TVNZ sacked the journal¬ 
ists and promised it wouldn’t 
happen again. 

This isn’t to say that eve¬ 
rything in the mainstream 
press is conservative drivel. 
At times, pressure to sell 
more papers and the rare 
integrity of individual jour¬ 
nalists produce stories that 
really expose the barbarism 
of the system. 

But such exposes are 
almost always seen as ex¬ 
ceptions. The connections 
between scandals aren’t dis¬ 
cussed. 

So the business section 
runs stories about the huge 
oversupply of timber in New 
Zealand, and the news sec¬ 
tion reports on the shortage 
of housing - as if there was no 
connection between them. 

But the media is not 
all-powerful. This year, the 
papers were filled with the 
opinions of “experts” and 
“community leaders” about 
the need for more “values”. 

But the majority rejected 
Shipley’s Code of Social Re¬ 
sponsibility all the same. 

This is because many 
know the reality of life on 
a benefit, or feel so insecure 
in their job they could easily 
imagine. 

And when large numbers 
of working class people come 
together in struggle, their 
collective certainty grows so 
that the false media portraits 
lose their power. 

Socialist Worker has a very 
different aim to the main¬ 
stream papers. Firstly, our pa¬ 
per proudly takes the side of 
workers and the oppressed. 

And we show how the 
crimes of capitalism are con¬ 
nected - and how the differ¬ 
ent fightbacks can be united 
into a wider struggle for a 
socialist society. 

That’s why a socialist 
newspaper provides more 
than the news and analysis 
you won’t find elsewhere. It’s 
also a tool for building the 
struggles against this rotten 
system we live under. 

■ ANTHONY ARNOVE 
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science and society 


Is there 

THERE ARE constant reports in 
the media that scientists have 
discovered genes governing 
behaviour, from "happiness" to 
alcoholism and homelessness. 

Last month, a group of sci¬ 
entists said they’d discovered a 
“maternal instinct” gene. PAUL 
McGARR looks at the reality. 

DO GENES DETERMINE PHYSI¬ 
CAL FEATURES? 

EVERY LIVING thing inherits a 
certain number of genes from 
its parents. These play a role in 
determining physical features, 
but that role is far from simple. 

Many physical features are 
heavily influenced by genes - 
which is why all humans have 
the same basic make-up, and why 
children often share physical char¬ 
acteristics with their parents. 

But genes do not uniquely de¬ 
termine even some basic physical 
characteristics. The fingerprints 
your left and right hands are 
“determined” by the same genes. 
Yet they differ. 

Genes play an important role 
in things like how tall you are, eye 
and hair colour and many other 
features - though scientists do not 
understand how in most cases. 

But two people with the same 
genes will be different heights 
depending on the environment 
they grow up in, including factors 
such as diet and exercise. 

WHAT ABOUTTHE INFLUENCE 
OF GENES ON HUMAN BEHAV¬ 
IOUR? 

IF GENES do not uniquely de¬ 
termine something as simple 
as fingerprints, how can they 
determine complex human be¬ 
haviours? 

Take the example of intelli¬ 
gence. The idea of a single meas¬ 
urable thing called intelligence is 
false, let alone the idea that it’s 
genetically determined. 

Humans have a vast range 
of capacities which have no 
necessary connection with each 
other. A person can be talented 
mathematics, yet less so at art 
or music. 

What counts as intelligence 
also depends on the social context. 
So people living in hunter-gather¬ 
er societies have a vast knowledge 
of plants and animals. 

People from New Zealand 


a gene lor 'mothephoeil'? 



ARE FAMILY roles in our genes? 


put, say, in the African rainforest 
would lack this understanding 
and could be considered stupid. 

But people from such socie¬ 
ties would score very badly on 
Western tests which ask ques¬ 
tions such as, “What is the mean¬ 
ing of sudiferous?” or “Who was 
Jim Bolger?” 

The stupidity of IQ tests can 
also be seen from questions such 
as, “What should a girl do if a boy 
hits her?” (“Hit him back” is not 
allowed as a “correct” answer!) 

Criminality is another exam¬ 
ple. People do experiments on 
rats and then try and generalise 
from their behaviour to “aggres¬ 
sion” and “criminal behaviour” in 
modern capitalist society. 

In the US, such people look 
at the prison population, which 
contains a disproportionately 
high level of black men. 

So the “research” becomes a 
racist quest to find the “biological 
reason” why black men are more 
likely to be criminal. 

It never seems to occur to 
these “researchers” that social 
reasons - class, poverty and rac¬ 
ism - are responsible. 

Nor does it occur to such 
“scientists” to question what they 
mean by “criminal”. Stealing if 
you are poor is criminal, so is 
fighting back if you are attacked 
by a policeman. 

But sacking workers who de¬ 
mand decent working conditions 


or bombing Third World schools 
and hospitals are not. 

WHAT ABOUT CLAIMS THAT 
EVOLUTION HAS GIVEN US 
GENES FOR CERTAIN KINDS 
OF BEHAVIOUR? 

HUMAN BEINGS have evolved 
and our biological make-up is a 
result of natural selection. The 
characteristics that best helped 
survival, and the genes underly¬ 
ing them, were passed down. 

Human beings have a sexual¬ 
ity, emotions, the ability to use 
language, and consciousness as a 
result of biological evolution. 

But we are social animals who 
can only survive by co-operative¬ 
ly working on our environment. 

The way all these characteris¬ 
tics are expressed, and how they 
have developed, is down to social 
factors, not biology. 

A glance at history underlines 
this. Languages change and de¬ 
velop, as do ideas about human 
beings and what counts as good 
or bad behaviour. 

What is considered normal 
sexuality also changes. The at¬ 
titudes towards gay men in An¬ 
cient Greece, Victorian England 
and today are considerably dif¬ 
ferent - yet there is no genetic 
difference between people living 
in those societies. 

In universities today, academ¬ 
ics make careers out of teaching 


what they call sociobiology or 
evolutionary psychology. 

Such people take capital¬ 
ist society - with its greed and 
competitiveness, wars, racism and 
women’s oppression - and then 
argue that these things must be 
built into our biology. 

They then simply make up 
a tale about life among our 
ancestors and how this or that 
behavioural characteristic helped 
them survive. 

Serious modern research has 
proved that for most of human 
history, over 99%, we did not 
have classes, women’s oppres¬ 
sion, systematic war and violence, 
and so on. 

WHY ARE ALLTHESE CLAIMS 
ABOUT GENES AND BEHAV¬ 
IOUR COMING OUT NOW? 

THE UNDERLYING cause is politi¬ 
cal. When capitalism is expand¬ 
ing, as it was from the 1940s to 
the 1970s, even defenders of the 
system accepted that social prob¬ 
lems had social causes, and could 
be tackled by social action. 

This changes when capitalism 
is in crisis - as it has been for 
most of the last 25 years. If the 
blame for social problems can 
be shifted onto biology it is very 
convenient for those at the top 
of society. 

IS GENETIC RESEARCH OF 
ANY USE? 

THE MORE we understand about 
how genes work, the better. It 
is a step forward that we can 
begin to understand the role of 
genes in diseases. 

But most of the discussion 
about diseases and genes is pure 
hype. No disease has been elimi¬ 
nated through gene research. 

Billions of dollars are being 
poured into gene research. If this 
was simply about tackling disease 
it would be much more effective 
to use the money to improve 
basic healthcare and to begin to 
tackle poverty. 

Cancelling Third World debt 
would do more to save lives than 
all the gene research ever done. 

As so often with science under 
capitalism, real knowledge about 
genes becomes entwined with 
the priorities, both financial and 
ideological, of the system. 
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news & reports - union, campaign and campus 


Rest home staff 
flght back 



JEAN TAUA, Valeska Robinson, Shannon Ngatai, Val Taua 
and Frances Taua were sacked from Ranfurly Home 


"WE WERE given a raw 
deal". 

That’s what Val 
Taua, former delegate 
at Auckland’s Ranfurly 
War Veterans’ Home, 
told SocialistWorker after 
two 60-strong pickets at 
the home on October 21 
and 23. 

Ranfurly’s 32 domes¬ 
tic staff, mostly Samoan 
and Tongan women, were 
sacked at the end of Sep¬ 
tember when the cleaning 
was contracted out. 

Manager Ranald An¬ 
derson had promised that 
they’d all be re-hired. 

But the new contrac¬ 
tor, Fisher Services, took 
only 10 of them back 
- on non-union individual 
contracts and at hourly 
rates two to three dol¬ 
lars less. The rest got no 
redundancy. 

Some of those re¬ 
hired defied threats of 
dismissal to join their 
sacked co-workers on the 
picket line. 

The Service and Food 
Workers Union (SFWU) 
backed the protests. Of¬ 
ficials from the Nurses 
Organisation and Ran¬ 
furly residents also joined 
the pickets. 

But despite calls from 
Val, nursing staff stayed 
on the job. ‘T don’t blame 
them for not coming out”, 
said Val. 


The nurses had been 
threatened with discipli¬ 
nary action. They were 
also told their jobs are 
safe. 

But the bosses’ prom¬ 
ises are worth little. Last 
year, domestic staff ac¬ 
cepted a nil pay rise and 
cuts to conditions in re¬ 
turn for a promise of no 
contracting out. 

Ranfurly is one of four 
rest homes owned by 
Patriotic Canteen. It is 
in financial strife. But it 
sacked the cleaners rath¬ 
er than touch Patriotic 
Canteen’s $15 million 
worth of assets or cut into 
bosses’ salaries. 

And Fishers, paying 
$9.50 an hour, is a multi¬ 
national which could af¬ 
ford far more. 

SFWU national secre¬ 
tary Darien Fenton told 
Socialist Worker: “We’re 
not giving up. We want 
them to recognise the 
union and respect the 
workers’ choice by bar¬ 
gaining collectively.” 

The union is also seek¬ 
ing redundancy pay, and 
plans to take Ranfurly 
Home to court. 

Val is pushing for on¬ 
going pickets, for a whole 
day each week. If all 
the workers at Ranfurly 
joined the picket line, An¬ 
derson could be pushed to 
make a better offer. 


Strikes 

against 

buik 

funding 

80 TEACHERS at Pa- 
kuranga College in 
Auckland took wild¬ 
cat action on two days 
running, in protest at 
their board's decision 
to accept bulk fund¬ 
ing. 

They walked off 
the job at 2.30pm on 
November 3. Most of 
them stayed home the 
next day, and at mid¬ 
day the students who 
had come to school 
walked out in soli¬ 
darity. 

On October 20, 
teachers at St Peter's 
College in Palmerston 
North also launched a 
one day wildcat strike 
when the board took 
up bulk funding. 

President of the 
secondary teachers' 
union, Roger Tobin, 
said the union sup¬ 
ported their action. 


Superannuitants’ 


anger simmers 


by LEN PARKER 

1,200 PEOPLE attended 
the Greypower meet¬ 
ing in the Auckland 
Town Hall on October 
31 in response to the 
government's cuts to 
superannuation. 

National’s senior 
citizens minister, David 
Carter addressed the 
meeting along with 
Helen Clark and Jim 
Anderton. 

Clark and Anderton 
appealed to the general 
hatred of the National 
government, a nostalgia 
for the past and a sense 
there’s been a loss of 
democracy. 

Their promise to 
stop list MPs from 
changing parties re¬ 
ceived enthusiastic sup¬ 
port. Carter’s defence 
of the government was 
howled down. 

But while there was 
a mood of anger from 
the floor, the meeting 
was tightly controlled 
from the top table. 

This was evident 


when 87 year-old Helen 
Marshall attempted to 
approach Carter and 
express her frustration 
at the direction of the 
meeting. 

She was ushered off 
the stage despite cries 
from some in the audi¬ 
ence to let her speak. 

Resolutions were 
passed calling for an 
early election and leav¬ 
ing the super at the 
current rate. 

But there was lit¬ 
tle other sign of the 
greater democratic in¬ 
volvement which was 
prized in the speeches. 
The audience were re¬ 
stricted to asking ques¬ 
tions only. 

The RSA national 
president did warn La¬ 
bour leaders that they 
remembered how the 
last Labour government 
attacked its supporters. 

Despite this, there 
was no attempt by 
Greypower leaders to 
mobilise members to 
stop this happening 
again. 


Save Takaro Park 

600 PEOPLE marched to 


Stop native logging 


by STEWART GARDINER 

150 PEOPLE met in 
Newton in Auckland 
recently to hear speak¬ 
ers from Native Forest 
Action (NFA) and the 
Royal Forest and Bird 
condemn logging of 
native beech on the 
West Coast. 

The government has 
given the green light for 
state-owned enterprise 
Timberlands to expand 
logging by 300%. 

Speakers at the 
meeting showed that 
Timberlands’ claims 
that the logging was 
“sustainable” were 
nonsense. 

Long-time environ¬ 
mental campaigner 


Stephen King described 
the West Coast beech 
forest as “one of the 
most beautiful places 
in New Zealand, if not 
the world”. 

He pointed out that 
every time native forest 
had been saved, it had 
come about through an 
organised campaign of 
public pressure. 

The speakers urged 
people to write submis¬ 
sions to Parliament op¬ 
posing further logging. 
O NFA is holding a cam¬ 
paign hui to plan more 
active opposition at: 
The band rotunda, 
Auckland domain, on 
November 22. Ph Steve, 
(09) 846 7077 for de¬ 
tails. 


the Oamaru office of the 
Waitaki District Council 
on October 19, protest¬ 
ing against a plan to 
build an aquatic centre 
in Takaro Park. 

They want the bo¬ 
tanical reserve left 
untouched. Speakers at¬ 
tached the Council and 
the biased reports of 
the media, and the pro¬ 
testers chanted: "Sack 
John Cooney!" [Council 
general manager]. 

Some of the protest¬ 
ers marched to the con¬ 
struction site, which was 
guarded by a dozen 
police. Work was due to 
begin that day, but did 
not proceed. 

A week earlier, 13 
people were arrested at 
a smaller protest. 
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SOCIALISM 

Capitalism is a system of 
exploitation which gener¬ 
ates inequality, crisis and 
war. Although workers 
create society’s wealth, it 
is controlled by the ruling 
class for its own selfish 
ends. 

Socialism can only be 
built when the working 
class takes control of social 
wealth and democratically 
plans its production and 
distribution to meet human 
needs, not private profits. 
This will eliminate all class 
divisions in society. 

Stalinist countries such 
as China and Cuba, just 
like the former Soviet 
Union and the Eastern bloc, 
have nothing to do with 
socialism. They are state 
capitalist. We support 
the struggles of workers 
against every dictatorial 
stalinist ruling class. 

REVOLUTION NOT RE¬ 
FORMISM 

The present system can¬ 
not be reformed to end 
exploitation and oppres¬ 
sion, contrary to what 
Alliance, Labour and union 
leaders claim. It must be 
overthrown by the working 
class. 

Capitalism’s parliament, 
army, police and judiciary 
protect the ruling class. 
These institutions cannot 
be taken over and used by 
the working class. 

To pave the way to 
socialism the working class 
needs a new kind of state - 
a democratic workers state 
based on workers councils 
and workers militia. 

INTERNATIONALISM 

Workers in every country 
are exploited by capitalism, 
so the struggle for social¬ 
ism is global. 

We campaign for solidar¬ 
ity with workers in other 
countries. We fight rac¬ 


ism and imperialism. We 
oppose all immigration 
controls. We support all 
genuine national liberation 
struggles. 

We are internationalists 
because socialism depends 
on spreading working class 
revolutions around the 
world. 

LIBERATION FROM OP¬ 
PRESSION 

We fight for democratic 
rights. We oppose the op¬ 
pression of women, Maori, 
Pacific Islanders, lesbians 
and gays. 

All forms of oppression 
are used to divide the work¬ 
ing class. 

We support the right 
of all oppressed groups 
to organise for their own 
defence. Their liberation 
is essential to socialist 
revolution and impossible 
without it. 

TINO RANGATIRATANGA 

We support the struggle for 
Maori self determination. 

The government’s ap¬ 
proach to Treaty claims 
has benefited a Maori elite 
while doing little for working 
class Maori. 

Tino rangatiratanga 
cannot be achieved within 
capitalism. It will only be¬ 
come a reality with the 
establishment of a workers 
state. 

REVOLUTIONARY PARTY 

To achieve socialism the 
most militant sections of 
the working class have to 
be organised into a mass 
revolutionary socialist 
party. 

We are in the early 
stages of building such a 
party through involvement 
in the day-to-day struggles 
of workers and the op¬ 
pressed. 

The Socialist Workers 
Organisation must grow 
in size and influence to 
provide leadership in the 
struggle for working class 
self-emancipation. 

We need to revitalise the 
unions with a rank-and-file 
movement. 

If you like our ideas and 
want to fight for socialism, 
then join us. 


swo activity 


Three weeks 

WITH JUST three weeks be¬ 
fore Socialism '98, all regions 
are busy getting contacts and 
buyers of Socialist Worker 
registered for this weekend of 
socialist debate. 

A lot of interest has been 
generated by our advertising 
material, especially in Auckland. 
All branches will be working 
hard to turn this interest into 
attendance. 

Sales of Socialist Worker con¬ 
tinue to do well. As a result of our 
efforts to ask first time buyers to 
join the SWO, paper selling days 
are turning into real events. 

Members taking this approach 
are becoming real party builders. 

The benefits of putting social¬ 
ist ideas and socialist organisa- 


and counting 

tion right up front is being seen 
by all. 

At the recent Greypower 
meeting in Auckland, where Na¬ 
tional minister David Carter was 
humiliated, over 80 papers were 
sold as Auckland and City Branch 
members argued for Greypower 
to call protest actions. 

A highlight was the involve¬ 
ment of all sellers in asking 
buyers to join and the discussion 
that resulted. 

A similar result was reported 
in Wellington on their last Sat¬ 
urday street sale. They sold 28 
papers in an hour but just as 
successfully had some positive 
discussions with passers-by. 
GORDON FARRIS 
SWO national organiser 


Come to your local SWO meeting 


■ Auckland 


Auckland Branch meets every 
Wednesday at 7.30pm at 249 
Balmoral Rd. Phone 6343 984 or 
write to Box 13-685, Auckland. 

■ November 11 - Reformism 
without reforms: Year one of the 
Labour government in Britain 

■ November 18 - Arguments for 
socialist organisation 

City Branch meets 7.30pm every 
Tuesday at Grey Lynn Community 
Centre, 510 Richmond Rd. 

■ November 10 - As for Auckland 
Branch, November 11 

■ November 17 - The fight to stop 
bulk funding 


■ Rotorua 


Meets every second Wednes¬ 
day of each month at 7.00pm at 
Apumoana marae, Tarawera Rd. 
Phone Bernie 3459 853. 


■ Wellington 


Meets every Wednesday at 
7.30pm in the meeting hall 


behind St Peters Church, corner 
Ghuznee & Willis St. Phone Gor¬ 
don 5649 248. 

■ November 11 - Society and tthe 
state 

■ November 18 - Religions are 
not made in heaven 


■ Christchurch 


Meets every second Thursday, 
7.30pm at WEA, 59 Gloucester St. 
Phone Roy 3844 681. 

■ November 19 - Is Cuba social¬ 
ist? 


■ Dunedin 


Meets every Thursday at 5.30pm 
at The Albert Arms, George Street. 
Phone Kyle 4739 691. 


■ National office 


The SWO also has members in 
other areas. They can be con¬ 
tacted through the SWO national 
office: 

Mail: PO Box 13-685 Auckland. 
Phone & fax: (09) 6343 984 
Email: socialist-worker@pl.net 


^ 

I JOIN THE SOCIALISTS! j 

I 1^ I want to join the Socialist Workers Organisation i 
I 1^ I want more information about membership J 

I Name_ A 


Address 


Phone_ 

Send to SWO, PO Box 13-685, Auckland 



''PliilDiapii{t£ 
hdVB msrst' 
tflirpFBthl 
ihg '.vorM. 

Tkc paint a 
Jiinasil.' 

- Ka\ I 
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‘Some 
were taking 
three 

spoonfuls!’ 


SORRY, NO column this week. 

I’m sure my regular read¬ 
ers will understand, and I 
hope that new ones will bear 
with me. 

Because for the first time in 
nearly five years this column 
has been disrupted by an in¬ 
dustrial dispute. 

Normally I sit down during 
the compilation of Socialist 
Worker and type out a column 
on the goings-on between 
bosses and workers, the strug¬ 
gle between those who make 
and those who take. 

Sometimes I make up a 
crazy tale just to illustrate a 
point. But this week I don’t 
have the time to make any¬ 
thing up and what’s been 
happening on my job in actual 
reality is crazier than anything 
I could imagine. 

Last week the sugar ran 
out in the smoko room. As 
this was not the first time, a 
couple of the workers told the 
delegate to pull his finger out 
and make sure the firm put 
sugar back on the table where 
it belonged. 

So in went the delegate 
to the boss, suggesting that a 
larger bag of sugar be kept in 
the cupboard. 

No way, said the boss, add¬ 
ing: “Some workers are taking 
sugar away to their own little 
cubby-holes”, and “It’s for 
health and safety - Polynesian 
people eat too much sugar 
and get diabetes”, and, the 
clincher, “They’re all abusing 
the privilege - some of them 
are taking up to three spoon¬ 
fuls in their hot drinks.” 

He went on to say: “Let 
them moan for a couple of 
days, just to teach them a 
lesson.” 

When it was pointed out 
that sugar was expressly pro¬ 
vided for in the collective 
agreement, the boss said: 
“OK, I’ve got to provide 
sugar. But from now on, there 


won’t be any coffee. That’s not 
in the document.” 

The boss was as good as 
his word, removing the big 
communal coffee tin from the 
bench and stowing it we know 
not where. 

It seemed to the delegate 
that there was no point talk¬ 
ing to the boss and it might be 
better to talk to the workers. 
We all went out into the yard 
and had a meeting. 

It was the first meeting 
we’d had for years that hadn’t 
been called by the company or 
the union official, but we soon 
got the hang of it. 

From our discussion it 
became clear that coffee had 
been provided on the site for 
over 24 years, much longer 
than the present contractor 
had been around. 

It also became clear that 
the total cost of the coffee was 
$42.00 a month - on a contract 
worth millions of dollars to 
the employers. 

It was noted that only a 
few of the workers preferred 
tea over coffee and agreed by 
all that we were being treated 
like shit and would not put up 
with it. 

Exactly how to fix the 
problem was harder to agree 
on. Some wanted to occupy 
the head office, others weren’t 
so sure. 

In the end it was agreed to 
wait one day for the big boss 
to return from Auckland and 
keep the other action as a last 
resort. And that’s where we 
are now, in the middle of a 
dispute that’s not yet won. 

You can see how I’ve been 
too pre-occupied to do a col¬ 
umn and will, I hope, agree 
that I’ve got my priorities 
right. 

Because, to change an old 
saying slightly, a spoonful of 
coffee in the workers’ cups is 
worth more than a thousand 
words. 
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RO. Box 13-685, Auckland. 
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■ WHAT'S RIGHT ON THE 
LEFT? 

I NOTICE that in two issues that 

the Socialist Worker has come 
out in support of the Labour 
Party, backing them as a Left- 
wing alternative to the present 
Right-wing government. 

The first time was in the 5 
May issue on page three where 
you talked of worker agitation 
because "that's what gets results 
and lifts Labour in the polls". 

This comes after the April 6 
issue also on page three where 
you state that "we can't trust 
Labour or by association the 
Alliance... since it signed up to 
being a responsible partner for 
Labour". 

I now note that the Labour 
party has lifted its top tax rate 
to 39 cents in the dollar whereas 
the Alliance's top tax rate is 49 
cents in the dollar. That would 
in theory put the Alliance to 
the Left of Labour, so why is the 
Soc\alist Worker advocating sup¬ 
port for a "liberal" party over a 
social democratic one? 

You admit in your latest issue 
that "Labour is not shaping the 
alternative to Shipley and the 
market", so why plug them? 

□ DARREN FINDLAY, Dunedin 

■ SOCIALISTS & THE HIKOI 

I FIRST heard of the Hikoi of 
Hope in July 1998 from my 
friend Rev. Graeme Nicholas 
who was, with Rev. Wiremu 
Quedley, co-organiser for Ota- 
go-Southland. 

I was first drawn to the Hikoi 
of Hope by its goals: Real jobs, 
a public health system we can 
trust, benefit and wage levels 
that move people out of pov¬ 
erty, affordable housing and 
accessible education 

After coming to the decision 
to walk the Hikoi from Bluff to 
Invercargill, I made a personal 
commitment to put the Hikoi, its 
goals or purpose (the Kaupapa) 
first before any personal feelings 
or concerns of my own. 

It was this which carried me 


forward through the difficulties 
and hard places on the journey. 
I started at Bluff on the first of 
September. The walk from Bluff 
to Invercargill was for to me 
physically the hardest part of 
the journey. 

I nearly collapsed when we 
reached Invercargill. Fortu¬ 
nately, the next day was a rest 
day due to the holding of the 
Southland Anglican Synod. 

That was our only rest day on 
the walk. Fortunately, I found 
my feet and rhythm after that. 

It was by focusing on the 
purpose, or Kaupapa, of the 
Hikoi to raise the consciousness 
to the five goals of the Hikoi and 
to encourage people to collec¬ 
tive action that kept us going 
through high wind, rain, fatigue 
and blisters. 

What have I learned from the 
Hikoi? First, I learned to appreci¬ 
ate the generosity of the many 
people who supported the Hikoi 
and who are concerned with the 
state of New Zealand society and 
want a change. 

For every person who walked, 
there were many who supported 
us. Second, I learned that people 
working for radical change do 
not need to be dependent on 
the media. 

We effectively bypassed the 
television boycott of the Hikoi. 
We touched thousands of people 
along the way to Wellington. 

There were, according to po¬ 
lice estimates, between twelve 
and fifteen thousand people at 
the Parliament grounds rally. 

Immediately after the rally, 
there was widespread anger at 
the government when it became 
known that Parliament, that very 
morning, under urgency cut tariffs 
and sold off more of our assets. 

I believe that the Hikoi is a 
sign of the times and represents 
a sea-change in the conscious¬ 
ness of New Zealanders. It's up 
to socialists to harness and fur¬ 
ther raise the class consciousness 
of New Zealanders. 

□ MARVIN HUBBARD, Dunedin 
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What is APEC? 

APEC STANDS for Asia Pacific Economic Co-operation. It is a group of 
18 "economies" of the Pacific rim, set up in 1989. 

Summit meetings of APEC’s political leaders have been held each 
year since 1993. They agreed to push “open market” policies in 1994. 

The collapse of Asian economies last year means some now want more 
government intervention - but only to help struggling local corporations. 
APEC is an organisation to push the various interests of big business. 


APEC scandal racks Canada 


AS JENNY Shipley, Don McKinnon 
and Lockwood Smith jet off to the 
APEC summit in Malaysia, the Cana¬ 
dian government is being shaken 
by the "SprayPEC" scandal. 

Last November, the Cana¬ 
dian city of Vancouver hosted the 
APEC summit. Dozens of peaceful 
protesters were beaten by police, 
pepper-sprayed and arrested. 

One demonstrator was hospital¬ 
ised. The Pubhc Complaints Com¬ 
mission was forced to investigate. 

But the scandal has only grown. 
It was revealed in September that 
the Commission itself is completely 
corrupt. 

A journalist sitting behind the 
solicitor-general on a domestic 
flight overheard him saying what 
the Commission’s finding would be 
before hearings even began! 

On October 23, the Commission 
was shut down for three weeks. It is 
now under investigation itself. 

But it has already emerged that 
Canadian police weren’t just “up¬ 
holding the law” last November. In 
fact, they ignored the law. 

They admit they charged one 
person, Jaggi Singh, with assault¬ 
ing a police officer by yelling at 
him. Others were arrested and 
held without charge. Police planted 
spies among the demonstrators. 

It was a politically motivated 
operation. A leaked e-mail from an 
inspector Dingwall to his superior 
last November talks about tearing 
down banners. 

“Banners are not a security 
issue”, Dingwall says, “they are a 



; protest 

per spray last November. The government approved 

pohtical issue”. But he adds: “com¬ 
mon sense tells us we do not want 
banners.” 

The police violence and corrup¬ 
tion at the Vancouver APEC sum¬ 
mit wasn’t because of a few “bad 
cops”. It came from the very top. 

Gail Sparrow, Chief of the 
Musqueam First Nation, has said 
she saw Canadian prime minister 
Jean Chretien “barking out orders” 
to security to deal with protesters. 

A file of memos from Chret¬ 
ien’s office have revealed that he 
authorised the pohce actions down 
to the last detail. 

Chretien and the police 
launched this violent crackdown 
to spare general Suharto, who was 
at the summit, any embarrassment 
from protests against his own 
crackdowns in Indonesia. 

Now they’ve been caught trying 
to cover it up. 


pep- 


Voices from 
Vancouver 

"We protested over a vari¬ 
ety of critically important 
issues from human rights to 
globalisation to capitalism 
itself, and the police at¬ 
tacked us." 

□ ROB WEST 

"It's about human rights. 
They roll out the red carpet 
for genocidal murderers like 
Suharto and beat and arrest 
peaceful demonstrators. This 
showed me who police are 
really protecting - murderers 
and the rich." 

□ EMILY ABSALOM 


New Zealand, 1999 


NEXT SEPTEMBER, Auckland will 
host the 1999 APEC summit. The 
government is planning the big¬ 
gest ever peacetime military opera¬ 
tion to protect the dictators and 
tyrants who've been invited. 

Of course, general Suharto 
won’t be in Auckland, since dem¬ 
onstrations toppled him in May. 

But president Kim Dae-Jung of 
South Korea will be. Kim has just 
had Dan Byung-ho, vice-president 
of the Korean Confederation of 
Trade Unions, ar- 


spending $44 million on the summit 
- $18 million on security. 

200 soldiers will be deployed 
as drivers. A 100-strong navy task- 
force will be stationed on a frigate 
in the harbour and patrol boats 
will be standing by. The SAS are 
already practising assassinating 
anti-APEC “terrorists”. 

Streets will be closed to all but 
black limousines and huge areas 
will become “no-go” zones. The 
police and SIS will be allowed to tap 
From women’s issues to phones, open mail 
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strikes against mass to education, the global ed dissidents, 

lay-offs. corporate agenda dictates the This won’t just 

Prime minister path of reform. APEC will be in be happening in 
Matahir Mohamad Zealand in 1999. This is Auckland. Meet- 
of Malaysia will be chance to fight back.” APEC of- 

too. Just two weeks m NZUSA president PATRICK ROONEY ficials will be held 


ago, Matahir sent 
in riot police to crush anti-govern¬ 
ment protests in Kuala Lumpur. 
The cops surrounded a mosque in 
the working class suburb of Kam- 
pon Baru during evening prayers 
and opened fire with teargas. 

And the man responsible for 
more international bombings and 
more weapons of mass destruction 
than anyone else today, US presi¬ 
dent Bill Clinton, will be guest of 
honour. 

The government is changing the 
law so overseas agents can carry 
concealed semi-automatic weapons 
on New Zealand streets. They are 


in Wellington in 
February, Christchurch in April 
and Rotorua in August. 

Why is the government doing 
all this? Steve Marshall, chief exec¬ 
utive of the Employers Federation, 
provides the answer - because 
there are “potential benefits for 
New Zealand business in APEC 
being successful”. 

Thousands are expected to 
protest this New Zealand APEC 
scandal next year. 

More info on anti-APEC activities, from: 

■ Aotearoa/NZ APEC Monitoring 
Group, PO. Box 1905, Christchurch 


APEC Action!, ph (04) 498 2500 
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